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78. 


EDITIONS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


A. Early editions. 
(a) The folios. 

[Note.—The dates of the four folio editions are, First 
folio, 1623 ; Second folio, 1632 ; Third folio, 1663- 
64; Fourth folio, 1685.] 

On the folios, see the article on ‘‘ Shake- 
speare’s plays in folio,’’ by James Lenox, 
Historical Magazine, v. 5, July, 1861. 
(* The Lichfield-Baker copy of the First 
folio, which has two dates, 1622 and 1623, 
is in the Lenox Library ;) 

* The subject is critically treated by Justin 
Winsor, in his chapter on ‘‘ The folios,” 
in his ‘‘ Bibliography of the original 
quartos and folios,’’ (1876), p. 77-109. 

There is a careful summary of these editions 
in the introductory chapter in Dyce’s edi- 
tion of Shakespeare’s works, v. 1 (1858). 

See also the ‘‘ lists of the early editions’’ in 
the Rossetti edition, (1882). 

See also the article on ‘‘ Editions of Shak- 
speare,’’ in the Quarterly Review, July, 
1859, v. 105. (Reprinted in Z/7/tell’s, v. 
62, p. 265-80.) 

[Note.—There is a list of Shakespeare literature in the 
American catalogue, v. 2, p. xvii-xix. 

Other articles on the folios are that in the 
Cornhill Magazine, Oct., 1867; that on 
The first tolio,”’ in the Retrospective Re- 
view, Nov., 1852, v. 17, p. gI-g6; and in 
the North American Review, Jan., 1859, 
v. 88, p. 245-50 (by Mr. E, A. Abbott). 

Important material will also be found in 
Fleay’s ‘‘ Shakespeare manual.” 

* Also in Dibdin’s ‘* Library companion.”’ 

Also in the ‘‘ Historical sketch of the text 
of Shakespeare,” in Richard Grant White’s 
“Shakespeare’s scholar.” 

See also the publications of the Shakespeare 
Society and the New Shakspere Society. 
{Note.—The first folio has been reproduced, by photo- 

lithography, and published in comparatively inex- 
: pensive forms. ] 
.(b) The quartos. 

The dates of the quarto editions of the sepa- 
rate plays are given in Dowden’s Shak- 
spere, (‘* Primers of literature’’), p. 31-32. 

See Thimm’s ‘‘ Shakspeariana from 1564 to 
1864,” with introductions. 
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The article on ‘‘The Lenox collection of 
Shakespeare’s plays in folio and quarto,” 
in the American Bibliopolist, June and 
July, 1870, describes a well-known col- 
lection of his works. *See, also, ‘* Con- 
tributions to a Catalogue of the Lenox 
Library, No. V., Works of Shakespeare,”’ 
etc., MDCCCLXXX. 

*See, also, Hubbard’s ‘‘ Catalogue of the 
works of William Shakespeare, original 
and translated, (the Barton collection of 
the Boston Public Library), prepared in 
1878. (2 parts.) 

Also the Bibliography of Shakespeare’s 
works, in Allibone’s Dictionary, v. 2, p. 
2006-54. 

Also that by H. G. Bohn, in 
‘* Bibliographer’s manual,” v. 3, p. 
2366. . 

* Also Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps’s ‘‘ List of 
works illustrative of the life and writings 
of Shakespeare.” 

B. Later eattions. 

a. Those of the eighteenth century. 

* Rowe. In 1709 an octavo edition in 8 vol- 
umes, ‘‘ revised and corrected’’ by Nicholas 
Rowe, was published in London. It was 
chiefly based on the Fourth folio, which had 
appeared in 1685. 

[* Shakespeare had now, for the first time, an editor in 
the proper sense of the word.”—&. G. White.} 

* Pope. In 1723 and 1725 appeared ‘‘ The 
works of Shakespear,” 6 volumes, quarto, 
edited by the poet, Alexander Pope. 

[** One of the poorest’’ editions. His emendations were 
extensive, but were conjectural. He, however, col- 
lated the quartos with the first folio, and was the 
first editor to add notes. | 

* Theobald. In 1733, Lewis Theobald, editor, 
7 volumes, octavo. 

[He had in 1726 exposed some of Pope’s errors, in a 
volume entitled ** Shakespear restored,” whereupon 
Pope took his revenge in a line of *‘ The Dunciad :”’ 
** There hapless Shakespear, yet of Tibbald scre.” 
‘*We think Theobald often very happy in his sug- 
gestions,’’—A //rbone.] 

* Hanmer. An edition in 6 volumes, quarto, 
1743-44, edited by Sir Thomas Hanmer. 

[‘‘ Fanny Kemble,’’ says Mr. Winsor, ‘‘ always used 
this edition,’’ which was attractive on account of its 
‘** large print, fair margins,’ etc. And that lady, (in 
her ** Notes upon some of Shakespeare's plays,’’ p. 106) 
declared that ‘‘ nearly half, and that undoubtedly the 


better half of the so-called new readings are to be 
found” in Hanmer’s text. It was presented Ly 


Lowndes’s 
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Hanmer to the University of Oxford, which published 
it.] 

* Warburton. In 1747 appeared the ambitious 
edition of Bishop Warburton, (8 volumes, oc- 
tavo), in which he was kind enough to show 
what Shakespeare ought to have written, 


instead of supplying emendations of the text | 


itself. 

* Fohnson. In 1765, 8 volumes, octavo. 

[An almost equally amusing air of patronage towards 
the great dramatist is plainly observable in 
Johnson’s notes. He, however, furnished the first 
**variorum”’ edition. | 


* Capel. 


ward Capell. 

[‘‘ His collection of the various readings of the old edi- 
tions is invaluable for reference.”’—X. G. White.) 

* Steevens. In 1773 George Steevens, who had 
reprinted several of the quartos in 1766, re- 
issued Johnson's edition, in 10 volumes, 
octavo. 

(He subsequently revised his work in several successive 
editions. | 

* Reed. In 1785, an edition in 10 volumes, 
octavo, edited by Isaac Reed. 

[Vote.—He was afterwards associated with Steevens 
in the preparation of several editions. | 

* Malone. In 1790, 10 volumes issued in 11, 
octavo. 

(This intelligently revised edition was the basis of the 
‘“‘variorum’”’ edition, edited by James Boswell, the 
younger, in 1821, in 21 volumes, octavo. ] 

b. Those of the nineteenth century. 

*In 1802 Boydell’s edition, (g volumes, atlas 
folio), represented the work of Steevens’s 
revision, but contained 100 full-page en- 
gravings. 
published. 

*For the editions of Chalmers, Singer, and 
the commentaries of Heath, Seymour, 
Becket, Jackson, and others, see Hubbard’s 
catalogue of the ‘‘ Barton collection,’’ Parts 
I and 2. 

[Singer's edition of 1826, known as the ** Chiswick edi- 
tion,’’ is based on that of Steevens and Malone, and 
itself became the basis of Hudson's first edition, 
1851-56. Singer’s introductions have been reprinted 
by Gervinus. } 

For the edition of Valpy, (1834), and Peabody, 
(1836), see Mr, Winsor’s article, ‘‘ A choice 
of Shakespeares,” Literary World, v. 8, p. 
179-80. 

[Note.—Of Peabody’s edition, published in Boston, by 
Phillips & Sampson, Mr. Hubbard says: ‘‘ I am con- 
vinced that it did more to introduce the reading of 
Shakespeare in this country than any other before or 
since, 

Moxon. Moxon’s edition of 1838 has Thomas 
Campbell’s ‘‘ Remarks on the life and writ- 


ings of Shakespeare.”’ 

[‘‘ It seems to have been a favorite edition with Richard 
Grant White, when preparing his own edition. Camp- 
bell’s criticisms are good and interesting.”-—A rthur 

i Gilman. | 

Knight. ‘‘Knight’s pictorial edition,” 8 vol- 
umes, octavo, 1838-43, has a value far 

_above that of a mere illustrated work. 

{He says himself respecting his principles of criticism : 

I utterly rejected the principle of making a hash 
out of two texts, which had been the common prac- 
tice of the variorum editors.’”’—"' Passages from the 
life of Charles Knight,” ch. 19. ‘* There is no bet- 
ter family edition.”—Yustin Winsor. “It stands 
among the critical editions of established reputation 
and authority."—W. ¥. Rolfe. Yet ‘the had,” says 


The latter have been separately 


Dr. 


In 1768 was completed an edition in | 
10 volumes, Octavo, begun in 1760, by Ed- | 











another writer, ‘an undue faith in the readings of the 
First folio.”"— Quarterly Review, July, 1850.] 

Collier. In 1842-44, appeared the *‘ Works of 
William Shakespeare,” edited by J. Payne 
Collier, 8 volumes, octavo. 

[He announced that *‘ the text’? was * formed from an 
entirely new collation of the old editions.”’ See also 
the ‘‘ Notes and emendations to the text of Shake- 
speare’s plays, from early manuscript corrections, in 
a copy of the folio, 1632,’ edited by Mr. Collier, in 
1853. This was originally issued in the ‘* Publica- 
tions of the Shakespeare Society,”’ in 1852, but was 
afterwards withdrawn. The controversy to which this 
publication gave rise was very voluminous. See the 
entries under * Collier controversy’? in Hubbard’s 
catalogue of the ‘* Barton collection,”’ (‘* Works re- 
lating to William Shakespeare,” p. 92-93.) Collier’s 
text is minutely examined also by Richard Grant 
White, in his three articles in Putnam's, v. 2, 3; also 
in the AZ/antic, v. 4, p. 512-19; V. 8, p. 257-80. ] 

* Verplanck. In 3 volumes, duodecimo, New 
York, 1847, Gulian C. Verplanck, editor. 

{‘* An imitation of ‘Knight’s pictorial edition.’ ’’— 
¥.M. Hubbard, ‘But only in its *//ustrations. It 
is admirably edited, and must rank with Hudson’s 
and White’s as a critical edition. ’—W. ¥. Rode. 
This, though the earliest specimen of American 
‘‘editing,”’ is not the earliest copy of Shakespeare 
printed in America. One was published at Philadel- 
phia, 1795-96, in 8 volumes, duodecimo, which was, 
in the main, a mere reprint of Johnson’s edition of 
1765.) 

Hudson. 
Boston ; edited by Rev. 


Hudson. 

[Modelled on the ‘‘ Chiswick edition,”’ of 1826. ‘* Su- 
perior as to size of volume, typographical arrange- 
ment, completeness of explanatory notes, and full 
analysis of the characters of the plays, with their 
histories. ’—Z. S. Gould in the North American 
Review, Jan., 1857. ‘* Charming analysis of the plays 
and characters.”’—Arthur Gilman. Mr. Hudson 
has (since 1880) been bringing out another edition, the 
** Harvard.”*} 

Dyce. In 1857, in 6 volumes, octavo, edited 
by Alexander Dyce. [2d edition, 1867. 
Also a 3d edition, 1875-76, with preface by 
John Forster. ‘‘ The materials were all pre- 
pared by Mr. Dyce, and were ready for pub- 
lication at his death.’— F. M7. Hudbédard. | 

(‘‘ Our great dramatist never had an editor more care- 
fulthan Mr. Dyce.”—Quarterly Review, July, 1859. 
Mr. White in 1853 was inclined to point out ** Mr. 
Dyce as the editor ** from whom we may expect the 
purest text of Shakspere which has yet been given 
to the world.””, Mr. Hudson in 1878 said: ** As re- 
gards the text, I think the late Mr. Dyce’s second 
edition is, on the whole, the best we have.’”? An 
anonymous writer, in the Literary World, v. 8, p. 
199, finds Mr. Dyce’s earlier and his later text ‘‘in- 
consistent with itself.” Mr. Winsor complains also 
that the ‘“‘successive editions have considerable 
changefulness of purpose.”? An extract from a letter 
from Mr. Dyce to Mr. R. G. White, relative to his 
changing critical positions, is printed in Hubbard's 
3arton catalogue, p. 11. Mr. Dyce died in 1869. } 

Moxon. Another edition in 1857. 

* Halliwell-Phillipps. In 16 volumes folio, 
1853-65, edited by Mr. James Orchard Hal- 
liwell, (who since the death of his father- 
in-law, Sir Thomas Phillipps, the famous 
manuscript collector, in 1872, has written his 
name ‘‘ Halliwell-Phillipps.’’) : 

[‘* The most extensive repository of literary, historical, 
and archzological information regarding Shake- 
speare and his writings, to be found in any single 


work; and typographically the most sumptuous 
edition existing,’’ said Mr. James M. Hubbard, in 


1878. 7 


In 1851-56, 11 volumes, sixteenmo, 
Henry Norman 


This description has not been rendered less 
true by the appearance of any subsequent edition, 
and is not likely to be. See the bibliography of 
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Halliwelliana, in the Harvard Library Bulletin, 
1879-80. Also issued separately in the ** Bibliogra- 
phical contributions of the Harvard University Li- 


brary.”’] ‘ 
In 1865, 8 volumes, octavo, N. Deli- 


* 
. Delius. 
us, editor, (German), The text is, of course, 
are in German. 


in English, and the notes 

[It is the basis of the Leopold Shakespeare, an English 
edition, published in 1877, in 1 volume, octavo, with 
an introduction by Mr. F. J. Furntvall. ‘* Every 
page of this introduction is rich with the results of 
enthusiastic and laborious research.”’ — Literary 
World, v. 8, p. 32. ** The ‘ Leopold’ has no recom- 
mendations except its convenient form, its illustra 
tions, and Furnivall’s introduction.’ —A rthur Gil 
man.| 

White. ‘‘ The works of William Shi a 
The plays edited from the folio of 1623.” 
[First folio.] Edited by Richard Grant 
White, Boston, 1857-66, 12 volumes, duo- 


decimo. 

[‘* The best edition in all respects, published in Ameri- 
ca, up to this date.’? (1878.)-- ¥. M. Hubbard. 

* Textually considered, certainly the best American 
edition."’—Fustin Winsor. An English critic, Mr. 
E. A. Abbott, pronounces his notes ** interpretations 
whose very simplicity and neatness most convincingly 
prove their merit.”"—North American Review, v. 88, 
p. 252. Mr. Hudson, himself a commentator, pro 
nounced Mr. White's edition ‘‘ Certainly the best as 
regards the text, and perhaps also in one or two 
other respects.’’ This was in 1878, and Mr. Hudson 
has since published his ‘* Harvard Shakespeare.’’] 

Staunton. % volumes, octavo, 1860. How- 
ard Staunton, editor. 

Clarke. 2 volumes, octavo, 1860. Mrs. Cow- 
den Clarke, editor, afterwards revised with 
the assistance of Mr. Cowden Clarke. 

* The *‘ Cambridge Shakespeare.’ In 1866, 9 
volumes, octavo, edited by W. G. Clarke, 
S. Glover, and W. A. Wright. 

[** The notes constitute the most thorough record of 
collations of the texts that exists for all the plays.” 
%. M. Hubbard.| 

The ** Globe Shakespeare. = 
1864 ; new edition, 1874. 
The Cambridge edition is out of print, but two of its 
three editors, Messrs. Clarke and Wright, have 
edited the new and improved ‘ Globe”’ edition. 
* The ‘Globe’ is by far the best of the small one- 
volume editions,’’ says a writer in the Literary 
World, v. 8, p. 199; and he adds that it is specially 
valuable from ‘* the numbering of the lines in each 
scene,”’ ‘used by Schmidt in his Lexicon, Abbott in 
his Grammar, Furness in his new Variorum, and by 
many other critics and commentators.”’ ‘‘ But the 
line-numbers in the prose part do not always agree 
exactly with those of the English edition, owing to a 
slis ght difference in the size of the ty pe." —W. F. Rolfe. 

‘This,’ says Mr. Winsor, “is the edition for a 
Sh: ikespeare student, pe nding the completion of Mr. 
Horace Howard Furness’s edition.” And Mr. Hud- 
son says: “Of all the cheap, one-volume editions, 
of the world’s greatest poet, there is none that may be 
more safely or more confidently recommended to the 
public.’’ This edition has been reprinted in New 
York, 1878.] 

Furness. A new variorum edition of Shake- 
speare, edited by Horace Howard Furness.’ 
5 volumes, octavo, (Philadelphia), 1871-8. 

(“* A stupendous work in its collation of readings and”’ 
‘illustrative material.”’"—Justin Winsor.] 


1 volume, octavo, 


[Norn.—J/¢t should be stated that 


cerning certain editions, cited above, in the list on “‘ Editions of Shakespeare, 
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In 20 volumes, (also 20 in 


10), duodecimo, Boston, 1880-83. 
r In this edition are realized,”’ says Mr. W. J. Rolfe, 
‘the ripe fruits of the ihe years devoted to the 
ane of the poet, since the publication of his (Mr. 
Hudson's) first edition in 1851." (Literary World, 
v. 11, p. 22.) ‘* The most obvious peculiarity of this 
edition,’’ says Mr. Hudson in his preface, ‘is, that 
it has two sets of notes; one mainly devoted to ex- 
plaining the text, and printed at the foot of the page ; 
the other mostly occupied with matters of textual 
comment and criticism, and printed at the end of 
each play. ‘The arrangement seems to meet most 
happily the needs at once ‘‘ of the general reader and 
the special student.”” 

Riverside edition. In September of the pre- 
sent year (1883) will be published an edi- 
tion in 3 volumes, octavo, (also furnished in 
6 volumes, octavo), edited by Richard Grant 
White, and containing the results of his 
studies of the text since the publication of 


his 12 volume edition in 1866. 

[‘* The notes are all placed at the foot of the page, and 
are very brief, giving the results cf scholarship and 
criticism, but not the processes arguments.’’—/«é- 
lishers’ note.| 

Adams, The Howard Shakespeare, 1 volume, 
octavo, 1876, with 370 illustrations by F. 
Howard; W. H. Davenport Adams, editor. 

{A very useful and convenient edition for general 
reading.” —Edward Dowden. ‘It contains probably 
the most practically useful notes and introductions to 
be found in any one-volume edition,’”’—A rthur Gil- 
man.| . 

Rossetti edition. 1 volume, octavo, 
1882. 

{Contains ‘*‘ Dowden’s remarks on the chronology; a 
history of the drama to the time of Shakespeare, by 
Arthur Gilman ; Schlegel’s introductions to the dif- 
ferent plays; lists of the early editions ; index to note- 
worthy senes ; index to the appearances of all the 
characters ; a list of the songs; a glossary ; and an 
index to familiar quotations.’? Also a biographical 
sketch. It contains no notes. | 

The ‘*Friendly edition.’ lhe principal one of 
the single-play editions. New York, six- 
teenmo, 40 volumes, (39 now ready), edited 


by Mr. William J. Rolfe. 

[**On the whole, I know no better edition for ordinary 
family use,” in one-volume form.-—Yustin IPinser. 
** It will probably be named the ‘ Friendly edition,’ ”’ 
says Mr. Rolfe, *‘as Mrs. Cowden Clarke proposed 
to call it.’ This is by far the best of the single-play 
editions. | 


Flarvard edition. 


Boston, 


There are also single-play editions edited by 


Mr. Hudson. 

Also aseries of “ Select plays of Shakespeare,”’ 
in single-volume form, in the Clarendon 
press series. 


There ts also a diminuitive ‘* Haady-volume’”’ 


edition, in 13 volumes, thirty-twomo, which, 
says Mr. Winsor, is “small enough for the 
pocket, while still legible for good eyes ;’ 


but the text is not carefully edited. 

[Note.—For remarks on ** A choice of Shakespeares,’ 
in general, see the Literary World, v. 8, p. 179-80, 
198-99, 214. Some remarks by Mr. W. J. Rolfe, on 
** Worthless editions of Shakespeare,”’ in the Z /ter- 
ary World, Oct. 25, 1879, Vv. 9, P- 347) are worth 
noting. } 


while the larger part of the opinions of Shakespearian scholars con 


” are, as indicated, from 


the volume of the “ Literary World” here cited, a considerable portion have been furnished originally 


Jor this list.| 
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79- 


ENG- 
LAND. 


The seventeenth century. 

Original sources. 

See Young’s ‘‘ Chronicles of the pilgrim fa- 
thers,” (reprinting the Journals of Brad- 
ford, Winslow, and others.) 


Young’s ‘‘ Chronicles of the first planters of | 
Massachusetts Bay.” (reprinting the nar- | 


ratives of Higginson, Dudley, and others.) 
Governor Winthrop’s ‘‘ History 
England, from 1630 to 1649,’ a work in 
which, says Mr. Scudder, ‘‘ one may ob- 


tain the best view of that company ot men | 


and women whose figures appear so sharp 
against the cool sky of our early history.” 


Hubbard’s ‘‘ General history of New Eng- | 


land,’’ 1620-80, is in the ‘‘ Collections of 
the Massachusett’s Historical Society,”’ 
series I, v. 15-16. 

For life in Connecticut, see Wood's *‘ Pros- 
pect of New England.’’ Compare also 
the ‘‘ Winthrop papers,”’ pt. 4. (published 
as v. 8 of series 5 of the ‘‘Collections of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society.’’) 

*Life in Rhode Island may be studied in the 
‘Letters’ of Roger Williams, published 


as volume 6 of the ‘* Publications of the | 


Narragansett Club.”’ 
Later writers. 


*Upham’s ‘‘ Salem witchcraft,’’ v. 1, p. 25- 


241, contains a most vivid reproduction 
of home life and social organization in the | 


Massachusetts Bay Colonv. 


See also Rufus Choate’s description of a | 
similar community, in his address at Ips- 


wich in 1834. (In his ‘*‘ Works,”’ v. 
347-57-) Compare also Crowell’s 
tory of Essex.’’ Also Pike’s ‘*The new 
Puritan,” (Salisbury.) 


1. Pp 


Life in the chief town of New England at | 


this time is also very vividly outlined in 
Mr. Scudder’s chapter on ‘‘ Life in Bos- 
ton in the colonial period,’’ in the ‘‘ Me- 
morial history of Boston,” v. 1, p. 481 
520. 


There are also two books written for chil- | 


dren, which successfully reproduce the pic- 


turesque features of colonial life ; that by | 
Mr. Scudder, under the title, ‘‘ Boston | 
A. Drake, | 


town ;’’ and that by Mr. S. 
entitled ‘* Around the hub.’’ See also 
the ilfustrated volume, by C. C. Coffin, 
entitled ‘‘ Old times in the colonies.” 
Daniel Webster, in 1820, delivered at Plym- 
outh an address on ‘‘ The 
ment of New England,”’ which lays stress 
on some of the institutions which were 
developed here from the outset. 


For life in the Connecticut valley, see Hol- | 


land’s ‘‘ History of Western Massachu- 
setts” and Trumbuil’s ‘‘ Memorial history 
of Hartford County. Connecticut.” 

Mr. H. C. Dorr’s ‘‘ Planting and growth of 
Providence’’ is a marvellously life-like re- 


of New | 





‘* His. | 


.Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Scarlet letter’ 


first settle- | 





production of the life and surroundings 
of its early settlers. 

*Life in other portions of the Rhode Island 
colony may be studied in Bull's ‘‘ Me- 
moirs of Rhode Island,’’ (in the Newport 
Mercury.) 

The most comprehensive survey of colonial 
life in all its details is to be found in Hen- 
ry Cabot Lodge's “ Short history of the 
English colonies in America,” p. 341-97. 

[.Vete.—Mr. John Andrew Doyle's thorough and ex- 
haustive work on ‘* The English colonies in Am- 
erica’ is almost wholly occupied with the abstract 
discussion of institutions. ] 

Another attempt at comprehensive treatment 
of the institutional side of American so- 
ciety is found in the “ Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity studies in historical and political 
science,”’ but there is to be found in these 
a very life-like element which holds the 
attention and interest. Notable instances 
are the numbers on ‘‘ The Germanic origin 
of New England towns,” and ‘‘ Norman 
constables in America.” 

Fiction. 

Part 3 of E. H. Sears’s ‘‘ Pictures of the 
olden time,” (which, as the author remarks, 
‘is neither romance nor pure history’’), 
has some very suggestive representations 
of Plymouth life. 

Compare also, for the Plymouth colony, 
‘“Faith White’s letter-book,’’ by M. H. 
Whiting. 

In Miss Sedgwick’s ‘‘ Hope Leslie,’’ life in 
Boston and the Connecticut valley in 
Governor Winthrop’s time are depicted. 

See, however, Mr. C. F. Adams, Jr.’s, pam- 
phlet on ‘Sir Christopher Gardiner,”’ for 
the misleading view taken in some of 
these works of fiction. 

Holland's ‘‘ The bay path”’ is also a story of 
the Connecticut valley settlements. 

* is a weird re- 
production of life in Boston and the im- 
mediate vicinity, in Governor Belling- 
ham’s time. 

S. A. Drake’s story of ‘‘Captain Nelson” 
deals with life at the time of Sir Edmund 
Andros’s rule in Boston in 1689. 

Compare also Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Twice-told 
tales.’’ Also his ‘* True stories from biog- 
raphy and history.”’ 

Life at the time of King Philip's war may 
be studied in Cooper’s ‘‘ Wept of Wish- 
ton-Wish.” 

Compare also Hollister’s ‘‘ Mount Hope.’ 

In Whittier’s ‘‘ Leaves from Margaret 
Smith’s journal,’ the proceedings against 
the Quakers and witches are introduced. 

Poetry. 

Longfellow’s ‘* Courtship of Miles Standish” 
charming!y reproduces the life of the 
Plymouth colony. 

His ‘‘ New England tragedies’’ introduce 
the character and incidents of the witch- 
craft period. 

Whittier’s poem, ‘The king’s missive’’ 
(published in the volume of that name, 


’ 
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and also in volume of the ‘‘ Memorial 
history of Boston), introduces the Quakers 
and their assailants. 

Miss Larcom’s “ Wild roses of Cape Ann” 
reproduces in some of its poems the New 
England life of the period when Governor 
Winthrop landed. 

[Note.—T yler’s ‘‘History of American literature,’’ not 
merely in its chapter on ‘* New England traitsin the 
seventeenth century,’’ (ch. 5), but throughout its rst 
volume, is full of suggestiveness as to the life of this 

‘period. ‘ He has taken,’’ says Col. Higginson, “a 
whole department of human history, rescued it from 
oblivion, and made it henceforward a matter of deep 
interest to every thinking mind.’’— 7he Nation, v. 
28, p.17. In 1879 the Boston Daily Advertiser, 
(July 25), drew attention to the tendencies produc- 
ing a deterioration in New England character, so- 
ciety, and civilization, in the second and third gen- 
erations. Compare, however, Mr. R. C. Winthrop’s 
introduction to the ‘t Winthrop papers,” v. 4, P. 


XVli-xvili. ] 

Also Col. Higginson’s paper on ‘‘ The 
second generation of Englishmen in 
America,” in Harper's Magazine, July, 
1883, v. 67, p. 213-23. 

B. The eighteenth century. 
a. Original sources. 


Hutchinson’s “ History of the province of 
Massachusetts Bay,” (v. 2 and 3 of his 
“History’’), is a careful and for the most 
part trustworthy record of the period, 
1691-1774, by one who was a resident of 
Massachusetts for the greater part of the 
century. 

(‘To the curious and the critical,’ says Mr. Charles 
Deane, ‘* Hutchinson will always have a value, and 
to the student who seeks for the sources of our his- 
tory, his work will always be indispensable.’’—//s- 
torical Magazine, v. 1, p. 102.] 

For the period, 1674-1729, the ‘‘ Diary of 
Samuel Sewall,’’ (forming v.5, 6, 7 of the 
5th series of the “ Collections of the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society’’), comprises 
a very rich mine of contemporary record 
and comment. 

[‘‘So far,” says Charles Francis Adams, Jr., as 
glimpses of life and manners are concerned—the 
revival of a buried past, with its lights and _ its 


shadows — Sewall is hardly inferior to Pepys.’’— 
The Nation, v. 30, p. 157. 

There is also a noteworthy article on Sew- 
all’s Diary, in the Magazine of American 
History, v. 2, p. 641, by Mr. Henry Cab- 
ot Lodge. 

*For the period about the year 1704, see 
Madam Knight's ‘ Journal,” (reprinted 
1862), which says Tyler ‘‘has special 
value as a realistic picture of rural man- 
ners in New York and New England in 
the first decade” of the century. 

*In 1740 was written Bennett's ‘‘ History of 
New England,’ (still in manuscript, 
though extracts have appeared in the 
“Proceedings of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, 1860-62, p. 108-26), which 
has interesting details of life in that pe- 
riod. : 

There are also many works written by Eng- 
lish or French visitors after a short tour 
through the country. A volume which is 
particularly rich in material of this kind is 


the volume by the Rev. A. Burnaby, en- 
titled *‘‘ Travels through the middle set- 
tlements in North America,” (1759-60. ) 

The Rev. Samuel Peters’s ‘‘ General history 
of Connecticut,” published in 1781, is a 
vivid, though decidedly apocryphal ac- 
count of Connecticut life and manners. 

(b) Later writers. 

In his ‘‘ Short history of the English colo- 
nies in America,’’ p. 406-75, Henry Cabot 
Lodge has very comprehensively gath- 
ered the substance of many different 
works on life in ‘‘ New England in 1765.” 

Scudder’s chapter on ‘‘ Life in Boston in the 
provincial period,’’ in the ‘ Memorial 
history of Boston,” is minute and com- 
prehensive. 

New England is included with the rest of 
the American colonies in his volume on 
‘Men and manners one hundred years 
ago.” 

In 1855 Mr. N. I. Bowditch contributed to 
the Boston Daily 7yvanscrip¢t a series of 
articles over the signature of “ Gleaner,” 
which are rich in the details of Boston 
life in the eighteenth century as well as in 
the seventeenth. The ‘‘Gleaner’’ ar- 
ticles have been reprinted as the ‘‘ Fifth 
report of the record commissioners” of 
Boston, (1880). 

See also Wheildon’s ‘‘ Curiosities of his- 
tory.” 

The life of this period is also to be studied 
in works relating to special localities. 
See, for instance. Brewster’s “ Rambles 
about Portsmouth,” (N. H.) 

The addresses of Joseph H. Choate and others 
at Salem, in 1878, are very rich in allu- 
sions to the local characteristics of Salem 
in the last century. Essex Institute His- 
torical Collections, 1878, v. 15, p. 1OI-94. 

In Staples’s ‘‘ Annals of the town of Provi- 
dence,” the’ social characteristics of 
that community are graphically repre- 
sented. 

See also G. G. Channing’s ‘‘ Early recol- 
lections of Newport.” 

*The unique social characteristics of south- 
ern Rhode Island may be studied in Up- 
dike’s “ Narragansett Church,”’ and Haz- 
ard’s ‘*‘ Recollections of olden times.” 

See also the local material connected with 
various Maine, Massachusetts, and Con- 
necticut places of interest in Drake’s 
‘* Nooks and corners of thee New England 
coast.”’ 

[Note.—The following relate to the times of the revo 
lutionary war and the adjacent period.] 

Abbott’s ‘‘ Revolutionary times.”’ 

Moore’s ‘‘ Diary of the American revolu- 
tion.” 

Mrs. Ellet’s ‘‘ Domestic history of the revo- 
lution.”’ 

Mrs. Ellet’s ‘‘ Women of the revolution.”’ 

Scudder’s chapter on ‘‘ Life in Boston in 
the revolutionary period,” in the ‘‘ Me- 
morial history of Boston,” v. 4, p. 149-76. 
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Scattered through Lossing’s ‘‘ Pictorial 
field-book of the American revolution,” 
there is much material connected with 
life and manners at that time. 

S. A. Drake’s ‘‘ Old landmarks of Boston,” 
and the same author’s ‘‘ Old landmarks of 
Middlesex,’’ are rich in similar material. 

Compare also the list on ‘‘ Centennial read- 
ing,’’ published in the Boston Public 
Library Bulletin, 1875-77, etc. 

(c) Biographical memoirs. 

The ‘‘ Memoir of Josiah Quincy, Jr.,’’ by 
Josiah Quincy, throws important light on 
the life of the last half of the century. 

Compare also the ‘‘ Letters of John and 
Abigail Adams,”’ [1774-1883]. 

Also Greene’s “ Life of Nathanael Greene.’ 

In ‘‘Men and times of the Revolution,” 
(Watson’s memoirs), are records of travel 
and life in various parts of New England 
after 1770. 

Benjamin Franklin’s ‘‘ Autobiography” is 
of preéminent value in this respect, and 
covers the greater part of the century. 

Compare also G. M. Towle’s chapter on 
‘*Franklin, the Boston boy,” in the 
‘* Memorial history of Boston,’’ v. 2, p. 
269-96. 

(d) Fiction. 

See Hawthorne’s ‘‘ House of 
gables.”” (Salem.) 

Cooper’s ‘‘ The red rover.’’ (Newport in the 
time of the privateers.) 

Mrs. Stowe’s “The minister’s wooing.” 
(Newport in the time of Dr. Samuel Hop- 
kins). 

Mrs. Green’s ** Peter and Polly.” 

*Mrs.Williams’s story,“The neutral French,” 
deals with the Acadian exiles brought to 
Boston in 1755. 

The following deal with New England iife 
in the revolution. 

_Mrs. Child’s ‘‘ The rebels.”’ 

Miss Sedgwick’s ‘‘ The Linwoods.’ 

Cooper’s ‘‘ Lionel Lincoln.’’ (Bunker Hill 
and the siege of Boston.) 

Hawthorne's ‘‘ Septimius Felton.” 
ton and that neighborhood.) 

Thompson’s ‘Green Mountain Boys. 
(Vermont in the last part of the century.) 

See also several of Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Twice- 
told tales.” 

(e) Poetry. 

Longfellow’s ‘‘ Paul Revere’s ride.”’ 

emer ‘* Grandmother's story of Bunker 

1ill.’”’ 

Nora Perry’s ‘‘ Romance of a rose.”’ (New- 
port during the occupation by the French 
allies.) 

[ Note.—Details of life and manners in these first two 
centuries may be found in the various state histories, 
as Williamson’s *t History of Maine,’’ Belknap’s 
** History of New Hampshire,’ Williams’s ** His- 
tory of Vermont,” Barry’s ‘ History of Massachu- 
setts,”’ Arnold’s ‘* History of Rhode Island,”’ and 
Trumbull’s ** History of Connecticut.’”’ See, how- 


ores, particularly, Palfrey’s **‘ History of New Eng- 
and,”’ 


, 
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MADISON’S ADMINISTRATIONS. 
[1809-17. ] 

[Note.—This list is no. 4 in the series on American 

history since 1789, begun in the April number. ] 
A. Official records and contemporary documents. 

The messages and state papers are to be 
found in the ‘‘ American state papers,” 
Foreign relations, v. 3-4; Finance, v. 2-3; 
Military affairs, v. 1; Naval affairs, v. 1 ; 
Public lands, v. 1; Claims ; Miscellaneous, 
Vv. 2 

In the ‘‘Annals of Congress,’ 11th to 14th 
congress: 

*In Benton’s ‘‘ Abridgment of debates,” v. 


4-5- 

In Williams’s ‘‘ Statesman’s manual,” v. 1, p. 
267-340. 

B. General accounts. 

These eight years occupy the first part of vol- 
ume 6 of Hildreth’s “ History of the United 
States,’’ v. 6, p. 1-618. 

See also Schouler’s ‘‘ History of the United 
States,”’ v. 2, ch. 8-9. 

Also Tucker’s, and Bryant and Gay’s works, 
cited in the previous numbers of these ref- 
erences. 

C. Political reviews of this period. 

**Madison’s administration” is accurately de- 
scribed by John Quincy Adams, in a volume 
entitled ‘‘ The lives of Madison and Mon- 
roe,’’ p. 106-96. 

See also Van Buren’s “ Political parties,’”’ 
chs. 5 and 6. 

See also the works of Dr. Von Holst, Orms- 
by, Bradford, and Sullivan, already cited in 
previous lists. 
| Note.—From the year 1811, Niles’S Register begins to 
be of constant and peculiar service in connection with 
all political questions.] 

There is a brief summary of ‘‘ Madison’s ad- 
ministration,” in Williams’s ‘* Statesman’s 
manual,’’ v. I, p. 341-82; and also in 
Cooper’s ‘‘ American Politics.” 

A much more valuable account, though brief, 
is in Johnston’s ‘*‘ History of American 
politics,” ch. 7-8. 

[Note.—A ‘volume has been published since this series 
of references was begun, which is of service for this 
whole period, namely: Porter’s ‘‘ Outlines of the 
constitutional history of the United States.’’ As re- 
gards the party name, ‘* Demoecrat,”’ he says: “In 
Madison’s first four years it had gained a strong foot- 
hold, and now (1812) was so generally used as to 
supersede Republican. Henceforth we shall style 
the party Democratic,”’ (p. 233.)] 

The noteworthy political event of this admin- 
istration was the final extinction of the 
Federalist party. See Adams’s ‘‘ Docu- 
ments relating to New England federalism, 
1800-15.’’ 

Edmund Quincy’s ‘‘ Life of Josiah Quincy,’’ 
ch, II. 

* Also Dwight’s ‘‘ History of the Hartford con- 
vention.”’ 

Also Lodge’s “ Life of George Cabot,’’ (presi- 
dent of the convention.) 

Other works throwing light on the feeling in 
New England during the war are Channing’s 
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“Life of W. E. Channing,” 
“Recollections of a lifetime.’’ 
D. Biographies of Madison. 

Most unfortunately , ives.e: “ History of the 
life and times of James Madison,’’ a more 
than usually satisfactory biography, stops, 
(with the third volume), at 1797, and of 
course throws no light on his administra- 
tions. 

{This work Mr. Bancroft in 1865 pronounced ‘‘ The 
most valuable « sontribution to the history of the coun- 
try that has been made in my day.’’} 

Madison left no autobiography; but the 
‘*Madison papers’ contain his ‘* Corre- 
spondence,” and other important documents. 

A curiously striking instance of ‘‘the mag- 
niloquence for which this country is so re- 
markable,’’ is cited by Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams, in connection with various com- 
ments made on the Madison papers. 
(North Amevican Review, V. 53, Pp. 42-) 

Note.— The Quarterly Review, in the course of a very 
jucicious review of Rives’s work, in 1878, remarked : 
‘Throughout our study of Madison, we cannot 
avoid a feeling that the man is less than his work.”’ 
**Madison and Franklin, like Pym and Hampden, 
beyond doubt possessed great powers of action, but 
it was not this which raised them so high above the 
common run of men. ‘Their true greatness lay in 
their insight mto public opinion, their calm  self- 
restraint, above all in that public spirit and temperate 
love of freedom which formed part of their heritage as 
Englishmen.”’ (Quarterly Review, v. 145, P- 497-)] 

Mr. John Quincy Adams, in 1836, delivered 
in Boston an extended eulogy on ‘‘ The life 
and character of James Madison.’’ See 
also the ‘‘ Life of James Madison,” 
volume, ‘‘ Lives of Madison and Monroe.’ 
[| Mote.—The estimate formed of Mr. Madison’s services 


has been steadily advancing within recent years. By | 


agency 1m the formation of the govern- 
Sancroft, in 


no one has his 
ment been so fully recognized as by Mr. 
his recent ** 
tion of the United States.” 
in preparation by Mr. Sydney H. Gay, ( 
statesmen”? series.)] 


E. Biographies of President 
poraries. 

The life of James Monroe, Secretary of State 
throughout these entire eight years, has 
been recently published, (written by Presi- 
dent Gilman; ‘‘ American statesmen”’ 
ries.) 

Mr. Henry Adams's biography of Albert Gal- 
latin, (Secretary of the Treasury), declares 
that “‘ Mr. Madison’s administration wanted 
energy and force,’’ (p. 459), and adds that 
at times the weight of government fell “ al- 
most wholly upon Mr. Monroe and Mr. 
Gallatin,” (p. 462). 

The life of William Pinkney, (Attorney-Gen- 
eral), has been written by his nephew, (and 
namesake) ; and also by Henry Wheaton. 
‘The acknowledged leader of the opposition 
to New England federalism,’”’ (Adams’s 
‘*Manual of hist@rical literature,”” p. 579), 
was Elbridge Gerry. See his life, by J. T. 
Austin, v. 2, ch. 10-11. 


A volume on Madison is 
** American 


Madison’ s 


contem- 


in his | 


History of the formation of the constitu- | 


se- | 
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Goodrich’s | See also the lives of Randolph and Cal- 


series) ; and 


American statesmen”’ 
‘* Life of Aaron Burr. 
the lives of Clay, 


houn, (‘* 
also Parton’s 

On the federalist side, see 
Webster, and Pickering. 

[| Vote.—Webster’s life, by Lodge, represents him as 
never weary of praising ** the prudence, the construc- 
tive wisdom, and the safe conservatism of the gentle 
Madison,” (p. 349.)] 

F. Diplomatic history. 

John Quincy Adams, minister to Russia, 1809-— 
14, and 1815-17, left abundant memoranda 
in his ‘‘ Memoirs.”’ 

*See also the life of William Pinkney, (who 
was minister plenipotentiary to Great Brit- 
ain, 1807-11), by William Wheaton. 

See also the life of James Monroe, (Secre- 
tary of State throughout Mr. Madison’s two 
administrations), recently written by Presi- 
dent D. C. Gilman. 

Also the ‘“‘ American state papers ; 
relations,’’ v. 3-4. 

[Note.—The Monroe papers existing in manuscript, in 


the library of the State Department at Washington 
throw much light on this period. 
G. Military history. 

The ‘‘ Second war with Great Britain’ is de- 
scribed, in the work of that title, by C. J. 
Ingersoll. 

{** Valuable information collected from original sources.” 
—Allibone. ** With all its faults, it is probably the 
best history of the war of 1812 yet produced.”’"—C. XK. 
Adams.]| 


Mr. Lossing’s purpose, in the ‘‘ Pictorial field- 
book of the war of 1812,”’ is different. The 
order of arrangement is topographical, and 
the book contains a very large amount of 
material of great interest. 

An English view of the war is found in Ali- 
son’s ‘* History of Europe, 1789-1815,” 
which throws light on its relation to general 
European politics. 

See also James’s ‘‘ Full and impartial account 
of the late war,’’ written from an English 
point of view. 

Other features of the war may be studied in 
*Williams’s ‘‘Invasion of Washington,’ 
Parton’s ‘‘ Life of Jackson,’’ Sumner’s 
“Life of Jackson,’ ’ Cooper’ s ‘‘ History of 
the navy,”’ Mac kenzie’ s “Life of Commodore 
Perry,” ‘‘ Lite of Commodore Decatur,” and 
Cullom’s ‘‘ Campaigns of the war of 1812.” 

The naval operations are admirably recounted 
in Roosevelt's ** Naval war of 1812.” 

See also the ‘‘ American state papers ; Mili- 
tary affairs,” v. 1. Also ‘‘ Naval affairs,” 
Vv. I. 

[No¢e.—A graphic account of the vigorous temporary 
management of the war department by Mr. Monroe, 
at atime when great mismanagement had placed the 
country in danger, is found in Gilman’s ** James 
Monroe,”’ p. 106-24.] 

H. Social features of this administration, 

John Randolph’s ‘‘ Letters toa young rela- 
tive 

See Lossing’s 

Schouler’s ‘‘ United States, 


Foreign 


” 


** Field-book of war of 1812. 
” v. 2, p. 268-78, 





